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lieve my peace of mind is concerned in the 
maintenance of this testimony. 

“8th mo. 27th.—O that my mind were more 
enlarged in universal love: many, too many, 
prejudices still remain against individuals, so- 
Price, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, Two dollars and Fifty cents per| cjeties, and vations. OO! my soul, thou never 
annum, or six copies for Twelve dollars. ean’st know this happy disposition of mind, un- 
til thy will is made comformable to the will of 
God; then shalt thou know what it is to dwell 
in Him who is the fountain of love; then 
wouldst thou love all men for his sake, and feel- 
ingly know that they are brethren, created by 
His correspondence, as well as the records in| the same wise God ; and thou the most ungrate- 
his diary while at Sheffield, throw an interest-| ful of them all. 
ing light upon his mental structure in connec- I believe there is danger in indulging an un- 
tion with his religious experience, showing how| profitably inquisitive disposition, that would be 
constant was his watchfulness unto prayer, and prying into those mysteries which are wisely 
how circumspect his youthful walk. concealed from the human understanding in its 

The diary continues :— mere natural state. But as our minds come to 

“1802,2d mo. 5th.—Be pleased, O Father of | experience something of the regenerating ef- 
everlasting goodness, to look down on a poor}fects of the Spirit of Christ, redeeming us 
worm beset with numberless infirmities. Some-| from our fallen state,and we become measurably 
times permit him to enjoy a littleof thy holy pres- | sanctified, our understanding will be enlarged ; 
ence. (Gracious God! humble me before Thee. | and, as we are enabled to bear them, we shall 
When I turn to the right hand or to the left, or | receive ample illuminations in regard to heaven- 
in the least degree deviate from the paths of} ly things. 
rectitude, be pleased to make me sensible of it Many, I believe, who have been desirous of 
by the reproofs of instruction. knowing more than was consistent with Divine 

“ 8th mo. 8th.—Two silent meetings to-day, | wisdom for them to know—doubting what they 
and my soul is renewedly couvinced it is good to| could not understand—have at length denied 
wait upon the Lord in solemn silence. The} the most sacred trutis! What arrogance for 
strogg—and may not I say invincible—fortress|us, who are at best but poor, short-sighted 
toa religious mind is prayer; and if an evi-| creatures, to attempt to doubt the incompreben- 
dence, though ever so slight, is felt that our pe-| sible truths of man’s redemption! We need 
tition is heard by the Father of Spirits, O!| go no farther than examine our own hearts, and 
what a holy confidence is produced in his om-| compare them with the image of God, after the 
nipotent Arm; enough to stay all ecreaturely | likeness of which the Scriptures declare our 
fears. first parents were originally created. In a mo- 

“8th mo. 13th—Yesterday, attended the| ment, then, we can but be convinced of our 
Monthly Meeting at Doncaster. The meetings | fallen state; and daily experience shows that 
were, I believe, satisfactory to many; but I felt} we are by no means capable of regaining a state 
under a cloud the greatest part of the time, | of acceptance with God, without the immediate 
which proceeded from my having shrunk in| assistance of his Divine grace. 
several instances from a testimony which Lhave| ‘hese are plain, simple truths; and can we 
frequently felt concerned to bear, in abstaining | doubt that He who is the fountain of wisdom 
from the use of any commodities cultivated by | will fail to dispense a sufficient portion of 
the blacks whilst in a state of slavery, in the ' knowledge in heavenly things to all those who 
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50 FRIENDS’ 
are willing to receive Him in the way of His 
coming? There is such a thing as knowledge 
beyond the bounds of true wisdom. It will 
never, I believe, be inquired at the day of ret- 
ribution, what or how much a man knows, but 
how he has acted his part here.”’ 

The deep interest which he felt on behalf of 
the numerous apprentices employed in the vari- 
ous manufactures of Sheffield, suggested the 
establishing of a First-day school for that class 
of young persons ; but, as his tarriance in the 
town was of short duration, it doubtful 
whether much was done to carry the plan into 
effect. In connection with this subject he 
makes the following reflections :— 

“The depraved situation of many of the 
poor apprentice lads, and others employed in 
the manufactures of this town, is obviously and 
painfully to be observed by every considerate 
mind. This may arise from several causes ; 
but in my apprehension the principal defect lies 
in the manner of their education. 

‘« Perhaps from necessity, the father of a large 
family, as soon as they are able to earn a few 
pence towards their maintenance, takes them 
with him to the workshop or the grinding 
wheel. Here, from the example of elder lads, 
or even of men, their minds are by degrees in- 
ured to vice, until it becomes habitual. Instead 
of being sent to school to obtain a sufficiency of 
useful knowledge, they are suffered on a First- 
day, or at any other leisure time, to be running 
about the streets, spending their time in a very 
improper wanner, perhaps in gaming.”’ 

During a little excursion to Bradford, he 
spent a few days at Undercliff, with Christiana 
Hustler and her family, and remarks :— 

‘4th mo. Lst.—I was at Bradford meeting in 
the morning. In the evening a meeting was 
held at Undercliff, agreeable to the usual prac- 
tice of our valued friends; it was, I believe, a 
time wherein the consoling evidence of Divine 
regard was felt by some. Such were not my 
feelings; mourning, and a desertion of that 
comfortable hope which is so refreshing to the 
puor traveller, was my lot. How could | expect 
any other, when [ had so repeatedly incurred 
the displeasure of the Author of these bless- 
ings ?” 

One of the young friends with whom he had 
lately associated at Bradford, died after a short 
iliness, soon after he had left. He alludés to 
the circumstance in a letter under the same date 
as the preceding extract :— 


To 


“ The affecting account of William Hustler’s 
removal has probably reached you. | little 
thought when we were enjoying ourselves on 
the canal a few days since, that one of our 
company was so soon to be summoned to the 
awful tribunal. It is indeed an instructive and 
very impressive instance of the uncertainty of 


is 
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our tenure of these earthly tabernacles, and a 
fresh confirmation of the truth that we have no 
continuing city here. 

‘‘T think my heart has felt something of the 
benefit of silent waiting, both in meetings and 
private retirement. It is indeed good to feel 
our minds humbled and our hearts contrited be- 
fore the Lord; it is at such times that God will 
condescend to prepare his own sacrifice, and 
enable us to erect an altar to his praise ; this is 
that true worship which will meet with accept- 
ance before the throne of grace. 

“ There is indeed a beauty in consistency ; I 
often long to be more furnished with this vir- 
tue ; and I am persuaded that a consistent and 
exemplary conduct will have more weight than 
any arguments that can be produced in the de- 
fence uf the Truth. I often have to lament the 
inconsistency of my own character, and a sense 
of this is sometimes the means of preventing me 
from attempting to bear some few testimonies 
that I believe are entrusted to me. These are 
sometimes cause of much anxiety and trial to 
my mind, so contrary is my nature to the cause 
of Christ. A fear of being thought to affect 
those things that are not required of me, merely 
from the imitation of others who have appeared 
to be, and really have been, good and virtuous 
men, has sometimes too much influence, and 
acts as a discouragement ; then I get bewildered, 
and a season of darkness and desertion of Di- 
vine good ensues. 

“IT have often to regret the want of the 
purest and most conspicuovs Christian virtue— 
Charity: every day, nay, almost every hour of 
the day, seems to call it into practice. How I 
long that this virtue had more influence on my 
mind, and on mankind universally; what 
blessed effects would it produce. Wars would 
cease, the unrighteous gain of oppression would 
end, and we could then embrace every man as 
a brother, created by the same common Parent, 
and redeemed by the same blessed Saviour. 
The case of my brethren in bondage, the op- 
pressed Africans, has much affected my mind 
for these mahy months past. It has indeed 
been as a heavy weight of exercise on my 
spirit, sometimes as much as I know hgw to 
bear. And oh! how I desire that I may faith- 
fully give up to be or to suffer everything for 
their sake ; even though it should be to become 
a fool among wise men—no easy matter—but 
with God all things are possible ;—and be a 
by-word amongst my brethren. My unfaithful- 
ness has cost me many a bitter cup. 

“T often fear I indulge tuo censorious a dis- 
position towards my fellow-creatures, especially 
towards such as I think are particularly incon- 
sistent ; though I seldom express it, yet I often 
feel condemnation in indulging such reflections; 
and am frequently led to consider that once | 
was a stranger in the land of Egypt and in the 
house of bondage, under the law of sin. But 














shone upon me by his marvellous light. 






esuse of righteousness on the earth.” 
“10th mo. Tth. 








depressed mind; 
to become a fool. 








Sometimes 


than disobey the commands of my great Master, 
I could bear the reproach of all men. 
when [ am brought to the test, O, then, how my 
courage fails, and all my best 
sometimes broken. 

“ For many months past my mind has been 
deeply exercised on account of the slavery of 
the Africans; and I have at times felt it my 
bounden duty to refrain from the consumption 
of any articles, either of food or clothing, that 
we receive through such ‘ defiled ch.nnels.’ 

“So many discouragements appear to lie in 












my testimony in this respect. 
single individual who is led in the same way as 
myself. A fear of being thought singular, and 
imitating others who may have clearly seen it 








cause, has operated as a far greater discourage- 


suffer by the sup port of this testimony. 
“T have sometimes been ready to query in 




















this matter: How many bright and shining 
lights are ihe in our day who are not called 
upon to suffer for such a testimony? Why 
should I distinguish myself above the rest, and 
j appear asa speckled bird among my brethren ? 
j The answer that hus almost always occurred is 
the language of the Apostle, ‘ He that doubteth 
' is condemned if he eat.’ I have never opened 
ns my mind to avy one on this subject but thyself; 
and let me go where I will, or however oc- 
f cupied, this concern is a burthen to my soul; 
d and the secret language of my heart has been, 
p( ‘ nash 
y in effect, ‘Lord, | am willing to endure the 
=. ridicule and reproach of men; to fullow Thee 
h- whither thou mayst be pleased to lead me, 
for either by land or by sea, so that I may be the 
- means, in ever so small a degree, in promoting 
oe the emancipation of my brethren.’ Yes, my 
. natural life has been at times dedicated to the 
al Lord on their behalf. But ah, what condemna- 
tion have I at times felt for disobedience in this 
tis. respect, and the bitter anguish of my soul has 
ally been beyond description. ©! for more faith- 
ae fulness, more resignation to the Divine will. 
wil Such were some of William Forster’s reflec- 
one tions during his sojourn at Sheffield, while yet 
ad in his teens. As the shadows of coming events 
the they possess a pecyliarly touching interest and 
But significance. The righteous cause of Negro 





freedom had already become part of his “ meat 
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blessed be He who has brought my soul out of 
Egyptian darkness with a mighty hand, and 
Oh! 
that every succeeding hour may be spent to bis 
praise, and towards the increase of the glorious 


Settle—How sweetly en- 
couraging was the latter part of thy letter to my 
but truly it is no easy matter 
in the hours of 
retirement, I am ready to conclude that, sooner 


But 


resolutions are 


the way, that I despair of ever being able to bear 
I cannot find a 


their duty to become champions in so good a 


ment than any little inconvenience I might 
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51 
and drink,” and the sequel of his life bears 
ample testimony to the depth ahd sincerity of 
bis convictions regarding a system of human 
wickedness and woe then fully understood by 
few. The iniquity of s!avery and the slave trade 
did not cease deeply to affect him till he laid 
down his life a solemn protest against it. 





(To be continued.) 


— <0 — 


ENCOURAGEMENT UNDER TRYING 
STANCES. 

Jeremiah xx. 14—18; 

25—30, in connexion. 


The spirit of God in the above Scriptures has 
furnished us with a very striking and edifying 
contrast. 

“ Job opened his mouth and cursed his day.” 
He sighed for rest, but sought it amid the 
shades of death, and in the darkness of the 
tomb. Dismal rest! 

In the prophet Jeremiah we see the same 
thing. Both these beloved and honored saints 
of God, when overwhelmed by outward pressure, 
lost for a moment that well balanced condition 
of soul which genuine faith ever imparts. 

Now, the blessed Master stands before us in 
Matt. xi in glorious contrast. That chapter re- 
cords a number of circumstances that seemed 
entirely against Him. Herod’s prison would 
seem to have shaken the Baptist’s confidence. 
The men of that generation had refused the 
double testimony of righteousness and grace, 
in the ministry of John and of Christ Him- 
self. Chorasin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum 
had remained impenitent in view of His 
“mighty works.”’” What then? Did the Master 
take up the language of His servants Job and 
Jeremiah ? By no means. His perfect will was 
perfectly blended with that of His Father; and, 
hence, “ At that time (when all seemed against 
Him) Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, 
O, Father. for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” Here it was that Jesus found His rest. 
And here it is that He invites “ all who al- 
bor and are heavy laden” to “find rest.” He 
does not point us to the grave as our resting 
place, but he graciously stoops down and invites 
us to share His yoke with Him—to drink into 
His “‘ meek and lowly’’ spirit—to bear about a 
mortified will—to meet the darkest dispensations 
and most trying circumstances, with a “thank 
tod,” and “even so.” This is divine “ rest.” 
It is rest in life, and not in death—rest in © 
Christ, and not in the grave. 

We often think that a change of circum- 
stances would make us happy. We imagine if 
this trial were removed, and that deficiency 
made up, we should be all right. Let us re- 
member, when tempted to think thus, that what 
we want is not change of circumstances, but 
victory over self. May our dear Lord ever give 
us this victory, and then we shall enjoy peace. 


CIRCU M- 


Read Job iii: Matthew xi. 
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Dear readers, seek to find rest where Jesus 
found His, in having no will of your own. 


—— — +108 — 


THE CHRISTIAN’S CROSS 


“T am crucified with Christ” implies a work 
going on within us, a spiritual crucifixion of the 
heart and will. The outward crucifixion is a 
type and shadow of the inward slaying of self 
upon the cross, the constant thwarting of the 
will, as it rebels against the authority of God, 
and the dictates of an enlightened conscience. 
The pride of the understanding must be cru- 
cified and subdued. The affections must be 
brought under control. Whatever crosses our 
inclination is the cross we have to bear. So 
that it is a daily burden, a perpetual strife be 
tween the eld nature and the new, a constant re- 
straint upon the temper, as well as habitual 
watchfulness over the tongue, that no provo- 
cation or irritating behaviour may throw us off 
our balance, or hurry us into sin. The world 
with its evil pleasures must likewise be nailed 
to the cross, lest we love the things seen more 
than the things unseen. God knoweth that 
this is a painful process, this crucifixion of our 
old nature by a slow and lingering death. * * 
I am crucified with Christ. Only by our 
vital union with Christ, by realizing the power 
of his atonement, and by drinking into his un- 
selfish Holy Spirit, shall we be able to sacrifice 
ourselves aright upon the altar of His love. 
Then alone will such sacrifices be our delight. 
Self-denial without reference to the cross of 
Christ, and without entire dependence upon the 
Son of God, becomes self-righteousness. But, 
oh! when we think of the amazing self-devotion 
of our blessed Master, in emptying himself of 
his eternal glory, and stooping down to the low 
estate of a man of sorrows, when we trace his 
footsteps from the manger to the grave, his life 
of ignominy and his death of scorn ; and all for 
our sakes, that he might bring us to the favor 
and image of God, does it seem indeed a high 
return, or a very costly sacrifice, if constrained 
by his love, as we behold him bleeding on the 
cross, we seek to be crucified with him in body, 
ST se Ee eh i oe 

Notwithstanding my crucifixion with Christ, 
by which I am made a partaker of the benefits 
of his death, and thus some may say, all per- 
sonal obligation is destroyed, and that I may 
act as I please; notwithstanding such a false 
conclusion, “‘I live,” I live unto God; and 
again, notwithstanding my spiritual and person- 
al crucifixion with Christ, by which I[ daily 
mortify my selfish principles and carnal lusts, 
and thus some may say my life is spent in mis- 
ery and toil; notwithstanding this no less false 
conclusion, ‘‘I live ;” I live in the enjoyment 
of God. 

Oh! what a secret is this for those who would 
learn the nature and end of life. Men talk per- 
petually of enjoying life, and thus they make 
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it to consist in the objects of this world, which 
perish with us when we die. Put a moment’s 
reflection may convince us that this is a grand 
mistake. The end of life is to live for God, 
The true nature of life is the enjoyment of his 
favor. Holiness is happiness. 

Love to Christ, flowing from his original love 
to us; the rebound of the heart to Him in grat- 
itude for all his sacrifice for us; nothing but 
this will prove a steady uniform spring of holy 
devotedness in the Christian cause.— Memoirs, 
&c., of John Hamilton Forsyth. 

diseases 
The “Old Banner Essays.” 
THE CHRISTIAN’S HERITAGE. 


“Tf a man love me, he will ke»p my words, and my Father 
will love him, and we will come unto him and make our abode 
with him.”—Joan xiv. 22. 


Having, in two previous numbers, endeavored 
to set forth briefly the doctrine of the New Tes- 
tament concerning the baptism and supper of 
Christ, we now purpose tracing the result of a 
personal acceptance of the great spiritual traths 
therein contained, and to dwell] for a while on 
the beauty, the joy, and the holiness of that in- 
dividual life, which attends a practical adoption 
of the pure principles of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.* 

It is a vain thought to suppose that Christian 
doctrines held merely theoretically can avail us 
anything. It is only when the glorious Gospel 
tidings are accepted by the heart, that they be- 
come living active principles within us. Sound- 
ness of doctrinal profession, though of great im- 
portance, is utterly insufficient unless accom- 
panied also by holiness of life. 

Neither may we shelter ourselves under the 
vain hope, that by neglecting to recognize its 
purity, or by making a low profession amongst 
men, we may, perhaps, pass uncondemned. 
Nothing can be more unsafe than for man to 
nourish ignorance, from the secret fear that in- 
creased knowledge may unfold his real con- 
dition ; and most injurious, as well as false, is 
the attempt to diminish the unsullied purity of 
the Gospel, lest by its brightness we ourselves 
may stand condemned. The professing Chris- 
tian is no more justified in modifying one tittle 
of its requirements, in order to screen himself, 
than the criminal would be in striving to gain- 
say the righteous laws by which he stands con- 
victed. We must come up unto the Gospel 
standard ; it cannot be lowered to suit our con- 
venience or shortcomings. 

Instead, therefore, of fruitlessly attempting 
to adapt its precepts to our imperfections, it is 





* In a fature number we hope to treat on the sub- 
ject of church-fellowship, including that of congre- 
gational worsbip and ministry. But, inasmuch as 
Christianity is an individual work, and the essence 
of true religion consists in our personal relationship 
unto Christ, we have given priqrity to that which is 
first in importance, as wellas in order of time—viz., 
the connection of each soul with his Maker. 
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a wiser occupation to examine, on the one hand, 
all that it promises to us, and; on the other, all 
that it requires of us; that so we may keep this 
perfect standard ever before us, and supplicate 
for daily strength to draw nearer unto it. 

The great object of a Christian life—the end 
and aim of all religious teachings, ministry, ser- 
vices, and ceremonies, is communion with God ; 
—that we may really know our fellowship to be 
with the Father and his Son Jesus Christ 
[lt John i. 3], or as set forth in the words of our 
Lord himself, “ As thou, Father, art in me and 
I in thee, that they also may be one in us.”’ 
(John xvii. 21.] 

It would be impossible to enumerate the in- 
fiaite variety of means which man’s ingenuity, 
urged on by a craving need of God’s presence, 
has invented in the hope of facilitating this 
communion with the Almighty, and of attaining 
to this oneness with the Father and with the 
Son. Neither is this to be wondered at. All 
those who accept the Scripture declarations 
concerning m okind—th: it Christ has come “ to 
redeem us from all iniquity” —that we may 
“become partakers of his holiness ””—* par- 
takers of the Divine nature”? must regard this 
perpetual union of the soul with God as the 
chief good, to be sought after as the hidden 


treasure, precious beyond all price. 
Avowedly for this object —th it we may live 


nearer unto God as our Father, through the 
spirit of his Son, there are national churches— 
Greek, Roman, and Protestant, besides very 
numerous other Christian sects We have re 
ligious orders of monks, nuns, Jesuits, priests, 
and clergy; we have a mass of writings by the 
early fathers and the schoolmen of the middle 


ages—so bulky, indeed, that one grand step of 


the Reformation was to sweep them away as 
non-essential, and to go direct to the fountain 
head of Scripture and the enlightening 
Christ’s spirit. We have, since that period, 
weight of theological “ helps” almost rivalling 
those in extent and in minuteness of detail; and 
beyond all this wayside provision for the per- 
plexed pilgrim who is journeying heavenward, 
there are prescribed countless specific acts. 
Not only have the beads, rosaries, and crucifixes, 
the fastings, penances, prayers, and confessional 
of one section of the church, and the dedicated 
temples, services, and sacraments of other 
bodies been availed of; but individuals have 
sought for themselves, and striven by almsgiv- 
ing, by voluntary poverty, by asceticism, and by 
mortifications of various kinds, to reach forth 
unto God, in order to know Him as the satisfier 
of their ceaseless longings, and the giver of 
peace to their wearied souls. 

And yet in how many a touching record do 
we find this yearning to have remained unsatis- 
fied, in spite of all this complicated machinery 
and these human efforts! How is it that after 
8 lifetime of membership in a Christian church, 


of 
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combined with a strict observance of formsand 
rules, we so often fail to see, even in the last 
hours of life, that joy and peace in believing, 
that abounding in hope, which is the rightful 
heritage of the Christian believer, and which is 
declared [Gal. v. 22] to be the direct fruit of 
the Spirit ? 

We are told in the book of Genesis that the 
Lord God created man in his own image ; that 
He put him into the Garden of Eden to dress 
it and keep it; that there Adam spake unto 
and held communion with the Almighty. We 
know that he disobeyed the Divine command, 
that by transgression he fell, and was driven 
out from before God’s presence. “ By one man 
sin entered into the world ;” because of sin man 
is essentially alienated from God; the pure im- 
age wherein he was created is wholly marred, 
and the impure cannot approach unto or hold 
communion with the All pure. “ Your iniqui- 
ties have separated between you and your God, 
and your sins have hid His face from you, that 
He will not hear” [Isa. lix. 2.] In what way, 
then, was this lost image to be restored, and 
access unto God again to be known ? 

On this momentous point the language of 
Holy Scripture distinctly sets forth—lIst. The 
work done fur us. ** Wheon we were enemies we 
were reconciled unto God by the death of His 
Son” [Rom. v. 10]; that “ God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself, not im- 
puting their trespasses unto them.” 2d. The 
work required of us. That “we should be 
holy in all manner of conversation.” That, 
putting off the old man with his deeds, we must 
“ put on the new man which is renewed in knowl- 
edge after the image of Him that created him.” 
(Col. 1ii. 10.] 3d. The effect. That we should 
become “ Heirs of God.” “ And because ye 
are sons, God has sent forth the Spirit of his 
Son into your hearts, crying Abba! Father.” 
[Gal. iii] Therefore, not only are we assured 
that our sins may be forgiven for His name’s 
sake, but also that Christ has come to restore 
the lost image and the lost connexion. That— 
(1) we might “be conformed to the image of 
His Son” [Rom. viii. 29]; and that—(2) we 
might “through Him both have access by one 
Spirit unto the Father.’ ’[Eph. ii. 18.] 

Let us now venture one step further, and in- 
quire by what means this Divine spiritual com- 
munion may be fostered in the soul, and we may 
really be enabled to bear fruit unto righteous- 
ness ? 

In that wondrous analogy set forth under the 
figure of the vine, Christ himself declares 
[John xv.J, “As the branch cannot bear fruit 
except it abide in the vine, nO more can ye, ex- 
cept ye abide in me.” If this abiding in ‘Christ 
was so needful for those immediate disciples 
who daily heard the words of truth from His 
sacred lips : if without this continuous dwelling 
in Him these men could “do nothing,” is it 
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not equally, nay even more essential unto us, if 
we would bear fruit in this day? Although the’ 
natural man may copy many of the outward 
acts of the regenerate, like as the magicians and 
wise men of Egypt imitated the deeds of 
Moses ; yet it is an incontrovertible truth that 
the first step of the ransomed sinner must con- 
sist, not in striving outwardly to resemble the 
Christian, but in submitting inwardly to the| 
teaching of Christ. He must know the will) 
itself brought in subjection unto Christ, and 
His Holy Spirit reigning in his heart, and con- 
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who profess the same faith ; so it is a striking 
proof of the litigious nature of man, that this 
spirit is less excited by broad distinctions (such 
as conscienee ought not to reconcile,) than by 
shades of opivion, that the world would not 
know that they existed at all, if, by their ani- 
mosity, the disputants were not so impatient to 
inform it.—Z/annah More. 


—~<or- . 
SALVATION BY CHRIST. 
THE BLIND BEGGAR. 


One day, as I was walking in the vicinity of 


sequently governing his actions. Thus alone 
can good fruit be borne to tLe praise of the 
Great Husbandman. Only by our thus abiding 
in Christ, an¢ knowing His apirit to abide in 
us, can we be made perfect. 


‘the city of W———,, I overtook a beggar, an 
, old grey-headed and blind man, led by a dog. 
I accosted him by saying, “ Solomon says, my 
friend, that the ‘ hoary bead is a crown of glory, 
“Tin them, and) if it be found in the way of righteousness;’ is this 
thou in me, that they may be made perfect in} the case with you?” “T suppose, sir,” said he, 
one.” [John xvi.] 


,* 


“ You mean, have J made my soul ?” (a phrase 
And having said this, have we not said all?) common among the Roman Catholics in Ire- 


What more can human pen add to cur Savi-' land, signifying, is my soul sAFE, as the result 
our’s words, “ Abide in me, and I in you!” | of my own doings—my prayers, penances, pil- 
What can surpass the fulness of that entreaty | grimages, &c.) I signified my assent. “ Well, 
of the beloved disciple, “‘ And now, little chil-| my friend,’ asked I, “is this the case with 
dren, abide in Him !” you?” “Ah! no, sir,” said he, “1 am afraid I 

(To be continued ) am not all right yet. I have gone through two 
Orders—the order of Saint and Saint 
, but if I could get into the third order, 
then I think I could die happy.” “And what,” 
I asked, “is necessary to be done to get into 
; that order?” ‘“ Why sir,” said he, “ the pen- 
is very 


DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING IN 1676. 
“ The General Half-Year’s Meeting at Dub- 
lin began on the Fourth day of the week, at 
the ninth hour in the morning, and the Meeting 


for worship continued until after the first hour. | ance is very severe, and Father 


About an hour after, Friends met again in or-| hard, and says he can’t receive me for less than 


der to consider the affairs of the Church, but jhalfacrown, but how I am to make up that 
the power of the Lord broke so mightily among sum I know not, for, sir, the times are very 


dyj 2} anv testi ter avers § aises | a 
Friends in many testimonies, prayers and praises | hard, and it is not easy to keep body and soul 
to the Lord that there was no time to enter! together on what the good people give me. 


upon business that day, and so the meetin 


broke up. 


&| Still I have managed to save tenpence, and to- 


; ; ; ; day I have got twopence more, which will 
Next morning the Meeting began again about} make a shilling, but it will be long until I have 


the ninth hour and continued until about the two-and-sixpence, at this rate; and if I should 


third hour in the afternoon, and a precious,| gig in the meantime, what will become of my 
heavenly time it was. Then adjourning for poor soul |” 


one hour, Friends came together again to go)" ‘This was said with such earnestness, and 
upon the business of the Meeting; but then|yomistakable sincerity, that my spirit was 
again the Lord’s power mightily appeared, | stirred, and I longed to tell him of the gratui- 
whereby many mouths were opened to declare | toys salvation which the gospel reveals. ‘“ My 


the goodness of the Lord, and to offer up prayer | friend,” said I, “I am but a young man, and 
and praises to him, which took up the time yet I have attained a higher order than any you 
of the meeting that day also; so that very) have mentioned.” “Ah then, sir, what order 
little could be done as touching business. lis that? Sure I never heard of any higher 

But early next morning Friends went about order than those I have mentioned to you.” 
the business of the Meeting, and continued|« The order of Jesus Christ,” I answered. 
about it the greater part of that day, and the|« Wel], sir, | never heard of that order before: 


next also, when it was concluded.—Rutty’s| God Almighty bless you, and tell me what you 
History of Friends in Ireland.” had to pay for getting into it.” 
I” re- 


farthing,’ said I. ‘* Not one farthing! 

Retiaious WAarrare.—If a forbearing tem-| peated the beggar in the utmost astonishment. 
per should be maintained towards the irrelig-|‘* And what penance had you to do?” 
ious, how much more by the professors of re-j|at all,” replied I. ‘And wat did you do 
ligion towards each other. As it is alament-|then?” exclaimed he. “ Why, like yourself, I 
able instance of human infirmity that there is made confession to one who tild me to look at 
often much of hostility carried on by good men! another, who hung bleeding upon a Cross, and 


“Not one 


‘¢ None 
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said that if I did so, my sins would be all for- 


“ This is life eternal to know Thee.’ Reckon 
given, and never remembered any more, for 


in your minds that this beholding the glory of 
the sake of him who hung upon it.”” “I think} Christ, in God, is the greatest privilege where- 
I see what you mean,” said he. “ You mean| of in this life we can be made partakers. The 
the blessed Saviour?” “The same,” said I, | dawning of Heaven is in it, and the “ first 
“and he to whom I made confession was God | fruits of glory.” Unless you value it,—unless 
the Father, and I took his advice; I did look | you esteem it as such a privilege, an advantage, 
to the bleeding Saviour, and now I know that| you will die strangers to it.— Owen. 

his blood cleanseth from all sin, for it has 
washed away mine.” ‘Qh! sir, said he,” joy 
beaming in his countenance, “I understand it 
all. I never heard anything like that before 
this is GooD NEWs indeed!” 


+ +2 


ADAM CLARKE’S EXPERIENCE OF DANCING. 


“ When,” says the celebrated Adam Clarke, 
“‘T was about twelve or thirteen years of age, I 
learned todance. I long resisted all solicitation 

We had now come to a part of the road|to this entployment, but at last I suffered my- 
where was an opening in the fence, which pass- | self to be overcome ; and learned and profited 
ing through, we knelt down, and I commended | beyond most of my fellows. I grew passion- 
him to God in prayer. When we arose from | ately fond of it, would scarcely walk but in 
oor knees, the tears were streaming from his| measured time, and was constantly tripping, 
sightless eyes. He was the first to break the| moving, and shuflling in all times and places. 

“Sir,” said he, with deep emotion,|I began now to value myself, which as far as I 
“T have one request to make, if it would not| can recollect, I had never thought of before ; I 
be making too bold. Will you allow me to| grew impatient of control, was fond of company, 
kiss the lips that told me such blessed news ?”’ | wished to mingle more than 1 had ever done 
Need I be ashamed to tell it? his request was} with young people ; I got also a passion for bet- 
not denied; the beggar took off his hat, laid it| ter cluthing than that which fell to my lot in 
on the ground, put his arms around my neck, | life, and was discontented when I found a neigh- 
and embraced me tenderly. bor’s son dressed better than myself. I lost the 

We parted for that time, not, however, until] spirit of subordination, did not love work, im- 
{ had learned from him where he lived. [| bibed a spirit of idleness, and, ‘in short, drank in 
all the brain-sickening effluvia of pleasure. 
Dancing and company took the place of reading 
and study; and the authority of my parents 


silence. 


often visited him afterwards in his miserable | 


dwellings where I had frequent opportunities 
of preaching to him more fully that gospel | 
which he had already received. On one of| was feared indeed but not respected; aud few 
these occasions, I told him of the blind man | serious impressions could prevail in a mind im- 
restored to sight by the touch of the Saviour ;| bued now with frivolity and the love of pleasure ; 
at another, of the woman, who received the | yet, 1 entered into no disreputable assembly, 
liviog water at his hand,—at another, of those | and in no one case ever kept any improper com- 
who used curious arts, who, when they heard | pany ; I formed no illegal connexion, nor as- 


the gospel, brought their books, and burned 
them before all men. On the occasion last re- 
ferred to, he took from his bosom a crucifix, 
and putting it into my hand, said, “ Take this, 
I have no use for it now.” 

On all these occasions he was highly delight- 
ed, but most of all, when I preached to him 
from the Scripture, ‘“‘ As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of Man be lifted up, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him might not perish but have ever- 
lasting life.’’ 

Some time after this he was taken ill. 
visited him. He was evidcntly soon to enter 
upon his rest. He became delirious, and the 
ignorant people with whom he dwelt told me 
“they were sure some terrible beast must have 
bitten him, for he was always raving about a 
serpent that bit, and a serpent that healed.” 

“ But it came to pass that the beggar died, 
and was carried by the angels into Abraham’s 
bosom,” and, my friend, believe me when I 
say, that one of my happiest thoughts in con- 
nection with eternity is, that I shall yet meet 
that ransomed beggar before the throne. 


I 


sociated with any whose character was either tar- 
nished or suspicious. Nevertheless, dancing 
was to mea perverting influence, an unmixed 
moral evil ; for, although, by the mercy of God, 
it led me not to depravity of manners, it great- 
ly weakened the moral principle, drowned the 
voice of a well instructed conscience, and was 
the first cause of impelling me to seek my hap- 
piness in this life. Kvery thing yielded to the 
disposition it bad produced, and every thing was 
absorbed by it. I have it justly in abhorrence 
for the moral injury it did me; and I can tes- 
tify (as far as my own observations have extend- 
ed, and they have had a pretty wide range) I 
have known it produce the same evil in others, 
that it produced in me. I consider it, therefore, 
as a branch of that worldly educution which leads 
from heaven to earth, from things spiritual to 
things sensual, and from God to Satan. Let 
them plead for it who will, I know it to be evi, 
and that only. They who bring up their child- 
ren in this way, or send them to those schools 
where dancing is taught, are consecrating them 
to the service of Moloch, and cultivating the 
passions so as to cause them to bring forth the 
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weeds of a fallen nature, with an additional 
rankness, deep rooted inveteracy, and inex- 
haustible fertility. ‘Nemo sobrius saltat,’ ‘ no 
man in his senses will dance,’ said Cicero ; 
shame on those Christians who advocate a cause 
by which many sons have become profligate, 
and many daughters have been ruined.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 23, 1865. 

Ouro Yearty Meetinc.—As stated in our 
last number, this meeting convened at Mount 
Pleasant on Second-day the 4th inst., and 
Kpistles were received from all the Yearly 
Meetings in correspondence with Ohio, except 
North Carolina. In the evening the Com- 
mittee on the freedmen met. 

On Third-day, the state of Society as rep- 
resented in the answers to the queries was con- 
sidered. It was a good, baptising time—a 
steady flow of life and love—old and young re- 
joiced together in the Lord. 

In the evening, the Committee on Educa- 
tion and First-day Scripture Schools were in 
session. 

Fourth day. The subject of changing the 
place and time of holding the Yearly Meeting 
occupied a large portion of the sitting. The 
Committee appointed last year proposed that 
the meeting be held alternately at Mount Pleas- 
ant and Damascus, with public meetings for 
worship at the latter place and at Salem, both 
on First-day and in the midcle of the week, 
and that the time be changed to the second 
First-day in Tenth month. This arrangement 
was subsequently agreed to in a joint meeting 
of men and women, so far as regards the change 
of place, and the Yearly Meeting will be held 
at Damascus next year. The subject of chang- 
ing the time was deferred for further consider- 
ation at the next Yearly Meeting. 

The report of the Freedmen’s Committee, 
was also adopted in the joint meeting. It pro- 
posed to raise $10,000, for the benefit of the 
freed people, and support 20 teachers among 
them. 

Fifth-day morning, a public meeting for 
worship was held. The Yearly meeting came 
together at 3 o'clock, P. M., when the joint 
sitting above alluded to took place. A meet- 
ing was appcinted in the evening for middle- 
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aged and young members, and those who had 
been members. 

Sizth-day. A long sitting of seven hours. 
The Committee appointed last year to visit and 
assist subordinate meetings and families, re- 
ported that they had visited most of the meet- 
ings and many families to satisfaction. It was 
believed that further labor would be beneficial, 
and the Committee desiring to be released, a 
new one was appointed. 

The Committee appointed on the subject of 
promoting peace made a report which was 
adopted, and a proposition for a general con- 
ference was directed to be inserted in the 
Epistles to the other Yearly Meetings. 

The Committee on First-day Schools presented 
a report, and Friends were encouraged to re- 
newed labor in this concern. A minute of ad- 
vice on the subject was adopted. 

A Committee was appointed to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements for holding the Yearly 
Meeting at Damascus next year. Other sub- 
jects not of general interest were attended to, 
and Epistles to other Yearly Meetings were 
adopted. Several Friends were engaged in ex- 
hortation and prayer, and the meeting con- 
cluded under a deep feeling of gratitude to God 
aud love to the bretbren. 


~~ 


Marriep, at a religious meeting held on the 5th of 
9th mo., 1865, appointed by the Monthly Meeting, at 
the residence of Gilbert Congdon, Providence, R.L., 
Wa. H. S. Woop, of New York City, and Emma, 
daughter of Gilbert and Mary R. Congdon, (the lat- 
ter deceased.) 

ise _ 

Diep, in Harveysburg, Ohio, on the 2ist of 9th 
month, 1864, Mary, daughter of Edwin and Jemima 
D. Hadley, aged one year and nearly six mouths. 


, in Harveysburg, Obio, on the 30th of 9th 
month, 1864, O_iie, daughter of Edwin and Jemima 
D. Hadley, aged 6 years 6 months and 7 days. 


, on the 26th of Seventh month, 1865, Tris- 
TRAM NEEDLES, in the 78th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of the Western District Monthly Meeting, Phila. 


——, on the 6th of Eighth month, 1865, in Vas- 
salboro’, Maine, NatHan Mower, aged 89 years, 5 
months and 27 days; an esteemed member and elder 
of Vassalboro’ Monthly Meeting. 

He bore his lust sickness with much patience and 
composure, and his close was peaceful. 


, in North Ferrisburg, on the 2d of 8th mo., 
1865, ANpREW Homes, in the 55th year of his age; 
a useful member of Ferrisburg Monthly Meeting. 
His friends have the consoliog belief that his end 
was peace. 


——, in North Ferrisburgh, on the 23d of 8th mo., 
1865, Ropert Hazarp, in the 60th year of his age; 
a beloved member of Ferrisburg Monthly Meeting. 
Although his death was sudden, his friends have 
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the comforting belief that their loss is his eternal 
gain. 
+ <r — 


GENERAL FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


The Third General First-day School Conference 
of Friends in America is arranged to be held in the 
city of New York, on the 16th, 17th and 18th of 
Eleventh month, 1865, commencing at 3 o’clock in 
theafternoon. It is hoped that each Yearly Meeting 
will be well represented, and that there may be a 
full attendance of Delegates and Teachers from all 
parts of our country. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

Crartes F. Corrry, 
Wittet Dortanp, 
Francis T. Kina, 
Murray Saipuey, 
Henry T. Woon, 

Wa. C. Lonestreta, 
Rost. Linptey Murray. 

wii 
FOR SALE. 

All restrictions 
having removed, the 
Friends’ Freedmen’s Relief 
to discontinue the 


the late rebel States 
Executive 
Association has decided | 
under its charge at York- 
town, Va., anid now offers the stock, fixtures and 
building for sale. This a 
for a person with eight or ten thousand dollars cap- 
ital to do a very good trade and at the same time 
confer a great benefit upon the colored people. 

For fuil particulars apply without delay to 

Tuomas ScCATTERGOOD, 

413 Spruce St., Philada. 
odie 

Prayer is the golden thread that is to run 
through all our actious, stringing them all to- 
gether, and suspending them all upon the hand 
of God.—VJ. James. 

~~ 
ACK WORTH 
MISSIONS. 

(Concluded from page 44.) 

The Chairman, after a brief allusion to the 
variety of fields open to Christian labors for 
all who are concerned to enter on them, called 
on Henry Hipsley r to speak of India. 

H. Hips! sley said he might state at the outset 
of the remarks which he should endeavor con 
cisely to offer, that he did not think there was 
any opening at present for Friends as mission- 
aries in India; but this must simply be taken 
as his own opinion. After speaking of the ge- 
ographical limits of the continent of [odia, with 
its 180 millions of inhabitants, and the route 
taken by the Friends who recently travelled 
there, he alluded to the statistical tables of mis- 
sions by Dr. Mullens of Calcutta, from which 
it appears that in 1862 the total number of 
mission schools amounted to 2,333, and of! 
scholars 90,706, of whom nearly 20,000 were 


on trade in 


been 


Store 


9th mo. 23—It. 


MEETINY AT ON FOREIGN 


girls; that the foreign missionaries have in- 


creased in number from305in 185 
Native Missionaries ““ 48 a 
Native Catechists “ 698 ‘ §=6©9865 
Native Churches 331 1190 
These figures showed that the mission-work of 
India was a living element, and was growing 


210519 in 1862 
140 “ 
“ 


e ‘“e te 


ffords a good opportunity | 
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into sathoeal bapertence: England exercised 
an imperial sway over the continent of India. 
[t was true, indeed, that various rajahs or na- 
tive princes possessed independent power in 
their own dominions, and that there were some 
detached portions of territory in South India 
belonging to France and Portugal ; but, speak- 
ing in general terms, this was the relation of 
England to that vast region, and he (the speak- 
er) had not the least hesitation in saying, that, 
on the whole, the English rule was a blessing 
to India. Looking back on the days of the 
East India Company, when the missionary Ca- 
rey was compelled to take refuge in the then 
Danish settlement of Serampore, and knowing 
what we did, and which was matter of history, 
eoncerning the earlier period of the Knglish 
settlement, we might indeed be thankful that 
the Lord had influenced the hearts of various 
| Christians to preach the Gospel in that land. 


soard of | If there had been much that was opposed to 
| the spread of the Gospel in the conduct of the 


English, what would it have been without the 
influence of the Christian element thus infused ¢ 
Now we found through the length and breadth 
of that vast empire, the stations of the mission- 
aries dotted over the map. The Friends in 
their late journey had mingled with members of 
the Church Mission, of the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel, of the London Mission- 
ary Society, of the American Presbyterian and 
other American societies; Baptists, Wesleyans, 
and German Lutherans, laboring in the same 
work, and interchanging Christian intercourse 
with each other; from all they had met with 
great kindness, and much openness for religious 
communication ; indeed they might say that, 
by all classes of our fellow countrymen, they 
had been received with open-hearted hospitali- 
ty. Thus, in the tour they had taken, they 


| had the op portunity of observing much of the 


result of mission work; and to that subject he 
intended to confine the observations he might 
wake. We must look upon this land as upon 
the continent of E urope, inhabited by a variety 
of races, and comprising about thirty different 
languages, some of whic h have no affinity with 
each The first difficulty in mission 
work was undoubtedly language; but in this 
respect mach more might be done by attention 
to the subject in education. The Oordoo, or 
Hindustani, might be said to be the conversa- 
tional language of India, very much as French 
is of the continent of Europe ; and with the 
aid of the Roman character, in which the Holy 
Scriptures and various other books are now 
printed, a knowledge of it sufficieat for the 
purposes of a traveller may be easily acquired. 
Th‘s would be a great help to a young person, 
not only in ordinary intercourse, but as an in- 
troduction to Oriental tongues. About three 
years was usually occupied in acquiring a suffi- 
cient proficiency to enable a missionary to 


other. 
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preach in one of the native languages. Somejcism or atheism might seem a natural result, 
missionaries united preaching and education from | but it was not a necessary one. The Hiudu, 
the commencewient of their work; others devoted | indeed, found that the most palpable fallacies 
all their energies to preaching the Gospel, andjin natural stience, inseparably connected with 
afterwards educated, as a subsidiary aid in the | his religious legends, were overthrown by Eu- 
training of the converts and their families. It} ropean education ; but the religious feeling was 
was better probably that there should be differ-| strongly bound up with his mental constitution, 
ence of opinion on this point; a variety of agen-|and what was wanted was, that the religion 
cies might be the most effective in the long run.|of the Bible should here interpose with its 
The Bazar preaching was regularly carried on! positive and vital truths. In confirmation 
in the cities near to the mission stations. Such | of this we might quote the experience of Dr. 
occasions they had witnessed in Lucknow and| Duff, who for thirty years had been laboring to 
other places, and he should like to be able to| impart a liberal education to the youth of Cal- 
describe such a scene, which was vividly in his|cutta, along with daily Bible teaching. The 
recollection. The missionary, attired ina light | effort has resulted in the establishment of a 
alpaca coat, with a helmet-shaped hat of pith to} noble institution, in which from 1,000 to 1,200 
defend him from the sun, was mounted ona box | youths were taught, and prepared for matricu- 
or stool placed in a public thoroughfare. The} lation in the Calcutta University. They met 
interesting group before them as they stood ‘above 200 of these young men, of whom only 
beside the preacher, comprised the scowling | about six were professed Christians, and ad- 
Mussulman, the gentle Hindu,—perhaps the dressed them on the truths of the Gospel, and 
Brahmin in his thin white robe, a few|the privileges of the Christian Sabbath, and a 
women on the outskirts of the crowd, and| more impressive opportunity of the kind he had 
little children filling up the foreground. The| rarely known even in England. Again, there 
missionary, with Bible in hand, led and | was a high class missionary school at Lahore, 
preached ; on the occasion to which he more| from which he had just learned out of the 
particularly referred there were two, one suc-;seven pupils sent to be examined for entrance 
ceeding the other, and the text of their friend/at the Calcutta University all but one were suc- 
was, “ Agree with thine adversary quickly.”|cesful. Generally speaking the Hindu was 
This crowd was very often a fluctuating one;{anxious to learn English, and would attend a 
and, judging from a single instance, we might! good school for that purpose, irrespective of re- 
think that but little good was done; but it was | ligious instruction. 

not so when we looked at the general result, The degraded condition of women in the 
nor could we often trace the effect of the seed | East was another serious obstacle to Christian- 
sown in individual instances. The late excel-|ty; but, in the result of the efforts hitherto 
lent missionary, La Croix, was once thus preach-| made to counteract this evil, there was much 
ing in Caleutta, when a native came behind | cause forencouragement. The ‘‘Zenana Schools,” 
him and struck him a severe blow on the back ;| by which is understood the arrangement for 
he went on with his preaching, taking no notice | Christian ladies systematically visiting the apart- 
of the assault. The people before him watched| ments of the women in the houses of the 
the movement, and cried out “Jesus Christ! wealthy natives, he might speak of as somewhat 
has triumphed.” This, at any rate, was eftect-|advanced, even from the time of their first 
ive preaching. Itinerating in the country| landing at Calcutta. The object is. to impart 
districts was another branch of mission work ;/ instruction in useful and ornamental female 
in this service a missionary was often absent employment, improving literature, and Bible 
from his family for the greater part of the!reading, wherever practicable. Time would 
week. Then the melas, or fairs, which are all| not allow to speak of the various Christian 
more or less connected with idolatrous usages, | schools for girls scattered over the country, 
were thus constantly visited. These years of} most of them under the care of the wives and 
labor have borne fruit. There was less regard | daughters of missionaries, and often held in the 


paid to the temples ; Europeans were allowed 
to enter, where at one time it would have cost 
them their lives,—nay, some Brahmins have 
been heard to say, close to the great Jugger- 
naut at Puri, “ Why do not the Government 
pull dowa Juggernaut—they have the power.’ 
In another place we heard of the Brahmins 
seriously bewailing their diminished resources, 
and asking how they are to live, if these things 
goon. Without attributing too muc tosingle 
instances of this kind, we must admit that 
they were indications of marvellous import. 


That idolatry should be succeeded by scepti- 


verandahs of the dwelling-houses. 

H. H. here read a letter from Russell Jeff- 
|rey, expressing his regret at not being able to 
| be present at the meeting, and alluding to the 

important work of the Christian Vernacular 
Education Society, whose aim is, by training 
Christian teachers and introducing them into 
native schools, purifying the elementary native 
literature, and publishing useful books in the 
vernacular tongues, to aid the great work of 
evangelization. The society is a young one, 
but its annual expenditure of £6,000 is more 
than half supplied by the contributions of Eng- 
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lish residents in India. This was a work, in- 
directly of a missionary character, in which we 
might cordially help. They had met with dif- 
ferent persons in India connected with it, and 
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they were all men in whom we might feel con-| 


fidence. John Murdoch, of Madras, 


with | 


whom R. J. had recently communicated by let- | 


ter, was one of them. His “ Year-Book of In- 
dia,”’ which was brought out from time to time, 
contained the result of his enquiries and ob- 
servations over a large extent of country which 
he annually visited. H. H. 
heard this objection to foreign missions : 
have so much to do at home.” But, 
ask, do home missions flag when foreign mis- 
are undertaken? Was it not after the 
Bible and Missionary Societies had sent forth 
the Gospel message to the ends of the earth 
that our home missions and bible-women ory 


‘“ We 


sions 


a- 


59 
four-fifths of the lessons consisting of legends of 
the country; and the Government and mission 
schools do not yet embrace one-half per cent. of 
the population. The meetings Friends had late- 
ly held in London had been alluded to. They 
did not yet see their way to any complete orga- 
nization of a missionary society; but if this 


; subject takes hold of the minds of Friends, 


| Friends going out will be assisted. 
| nacular Society is of the first importance. 


The Ver- 
The 


| natives should have the things of God present- 


observed he had. 


he would | 


ed in their own language, and not have to learn 
them in a foreign tongue; and it is very desir- 
able to see the education that is under Govern- 
ment on a better footing, as they are, to a great 
extent, the educators of the country. 

Isaac Brown, in concluding the meeting 


| said, we may well put the question, what work 


j 
i 


has the Lord for us to do? He remembered 


nization expanded with renewed energy avd / reading that the late Elizabeth Fry for years 


vigor? In conclusion he alluded 
catholic spirit generated in earnest 
work—the forgetfulness of denominational dis- 
tinction in the one purpose of opp sing Christi- 
anity to heathenism—and added, with an allu- 
sion to the varieties of Christian bodies before 
enumerated, scattered over the surface of India, 
that by all these “ Christ is preached ; and [ 
therein do re joice, yea, and will rejoice.” 
William Brewin felt that he must add a few! 


again to the! never woke in the mort 


mission | question to herself. 


} 


words, though the meeting had been protracted | 


toa late hour. His remarks principally bore 
on education. He stated that when they were 
leaving England for India, a friend presented 
each of them with £50—£150 in all—to dis- 
pose of as they saw best. They found this fund 
very useful in various ways; and he believed 
their appropriation of it was satisfactory. They 
found much work that required aid. At an 
important missionary school in Lucknow, they 
had a large building going on, and the Govern- 
ment would grant no he Ip. We therefore promis 
ed to help them, and a circular was issued, em- 
bracing three objects—this school, the Ameri- 
can mission at Bareilly for educating girls as 
teachers, and to promote the printing of Wil- 
liam Allen’s Scripture Lessons. This was 
freely responded to, and £500 was raised, one 
individual giving £50 for female education 
The school at Lucknow, when the building 
was completed, increased from 100 to 300 or 
400 scholars. They had their lessons printed 
in Oordoo at Bareilly, and in Malayalim at| 
Cananore. There is in India a great and wide 
field; and his own feeling was, that if any 
Frie nd felt called to go either as minister or ed- 


1ing withont putting this 
And if we would individ- 
ally adopt the same’ practice, we should find 
our proper work in the world. And we must 
move forward in faith. A question had been 
‘put as to the means. He believed, if our 
hearts are open and there is a service for us, 
God-will open the way. He will take the 
work into his own hands. and make our path 
| plain before our feet. He hoped the cause 
would go on growing, as it had done the past 
few years; and that whatever was done would 
be to the praise and glory of God. 
! aie f 

DR. 

Dr. Livingstone has been once more raising 
that voice at Oxford which seven years ago 
stirred the University up to missionary enter- 
prise. He has grown much stouter since he 
was last at Oxford, and of course looks some- 
what, though not much, older. His manner of 
speaking English is as much like a foreigner’s 
as ever, no doubt from the continued habitual 
use of the African dialects. There is the same 
charm of absolute simplicity, reality, and traos- 
parent thought which made so many prefer him 
on his last visit to the most practised orators, 
the same large-hearted view of the great ques- 
tions raised by geographical] and missionary en- 
terprise. 

The doctor made _ work of bis travels in 
Africa, partly because he supposed them to be 
alre: ady kaows in outline, and partly, perhaps, 
because his forthcoming book, (which, a ever, 
will not be published, it is said, till the au- 
tumn), will soon be in every body’s hands. Nor 
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ucator, there would be an opening for him or for| did he enter very largely into the history or 


her. At Benares, three ladies have aschool of | 
sixty children for the education of females; for 
educated women are become necessary, as fit 
partners for the educated young men. 


any education, and that of a debased character, 


| 


prospects of the University’s Mission. The 
troubles which have swept away the mission 
from its old site, the war and the famine, were 


The w want all directly or indirectly the consequences of 
of education is very great. Not five per cent. get! the accursed slave-trade. 


What had been done 
for the west coast must be done for the east. 
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The squadron which had cost England so much 
had done a mighty work; trade was so flourish- 
ing in West Africa that the exports and imports 
were now equal tothe whole trade between 
France and England before the late Cobden 
treaty. The slave-trade had in those parts be- 
come exceptional, and so it must be with East 
Africa. To that he had dedicated his life. For 
his own part, he was going to start immediate- 
ly on a fresh expedition, which was equally di- 
rected towards geograpkical discovery, and as 
a pioneer work for missionary enterprise. He 
was going out to Bombay, where he would pick 
up his steamer and proceed to the river Ro- 
vouma, up which he had once attempted to go 
towards the interior in the dry season ; now he 
should ascend when the river was full. He 
hoped to strike into the country quite out of 
the reach of Portuguese influences and to sur 
vey the district between the Lakes Tanganyika 
and Nyassa, discovered by Burton and Speke. 
He hoped to complete their work and ascertain 
where the real watershed of Central Africa 
lies ; whether there are ons other feeders of 
the main stream of the Nile, besides that dis- 
covered by Speke in the Victoria Nyanza, or 
whether it is the Congo that flows out of the 
more southern lakes. He had no fear of any 
difficulties from the natives, except as far as 
they arise from his ignorance of some of their 
dialects, for these would be new tribes. Away 
from the influences of the slave-trade he had 
never been molested, and he believed he should 
be beyond its limits in those parts. 

The rest of Dr. Livingstone’s lecture was oc- 
cupied with an elaborate defence of the negro 
race from a depreciating estimate taken of it 
by the Ethnological and Anthropological Soci- 
cieties, and by certain travellers. He gave nu- 
merous instances of the great latblllaeties of the 
various tribes, and dwelt much on the extreme 
nicety of the shades of thought their language 
expressed. Men of mark rose among them as 
well as ourselves, but their work died with 
them, simply because they had no literature to 
transmit what they had discovered. He did 
not believe any people could surpass them in 
sagacity as to the subject matter which came 
before them, but their customs were fatal to 


that progress of which they were quite as capa- 


ble as Europeans. Let Christianity once make 
way amung them, and we soon should be able 
to expose the fallacies of their detractors. They 
already in the West supported their own teach- 
ers, and showed an admirable public spirit.— 
English Paper. 
atten 

The most of our spiritual decays and barren- 
ness, arise from an inordinate admission of 
other things into our minds; for the-e are they 
that weaken grace in all its operations. But 
when the mind is filled with thoughts of Christ 
and his glory, when the soul thereon cleaves 
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unto Him with intense affection, they will cast 


out those causes of spiritual weakness.— Owen. 


——--- oer —— - —_ 


FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHUOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of this Association was 
held on Fourth-day evening, the 5th of Seventh 
month, in the Friends’ Meeting House, at Ack- 
worth, '[England] ; John Morland acting as 
Chairman, and John Thirnbeck Grace attend- 
ing as Secretary. Nearly four hundred Friends 
were present. 

John Morland, in his opening remarks, ob- 
served that this was the largest Annual Meet- 
ing the Association had ever held. It was an 
evidence of the increased interest of Friends in 
First-day school teaching. Years back the un- 
dertaking was regarded with a degree of mis- 
trust, as likely to be detrimental to our religious 
Society, and to lead to the neglect of our meet- 
ings for worship ; but it had been found to have 
a contrary influence, the attendance of the teach- 
ers at such meetings being at least as good as 
that of other Friends. 

The Annual Report was read by John Thirn- 
beck Grace. It stited that there were in Great 
Britain and Ireland 73 schools, in 62 places, 
with 917 teachers and 10,822 scholars. ‘The 
Committee had not much increase of numbers 
to report, but they did not think it a time for 
discouragement, and proceeded to enumerate 
many interesting and cheering facts. 

The adult schoo! at Birmingham was an evi- 
dence that the religious instruction imparted 
was coupled with the social elevation of the pu- 
pils. More than £1,000 had been lod, ged by 
213 of their scholars in the school savings’ bank 
—being nearly £5 a- piece. 

At Bradford nearly sixty attended Friends’ 
meetings. The school included children and 
adults; in many instances the older members 
of the family attended with the children. 

In Bristol they had a variety of schools and 
classes for different ages and both sexes 

At Leeds, a reading meeting had been estab- 
lished during the winter, on First-day evenings, 
which had been attended by from 60 to 100 per- 
sons, including adult scholars and their wives. 

The Spitalfields Schools in London had ob- 
tained an increased footing since the opening, 
last New Year's Day, of the Bedford Institute. 
Friends proposed to open a Working Men’s Club 
on the premises. 

At Lewes, more were anxious to come than 
could be received. It was thought the school 
might be increased four-fold if they could mus- 
ter a sufficient staff of teachers. 

The reports from Ireland were encouraging. 
At Belfast, a new school-room had been built 
adjoining the meeting-house ; and at the Year- 
ly Meeting in Dublin an interesting conference 
of teachers and other Friends had been held at 
the Friends’ Institute. 

Three schools had joined the Asscciation du- 
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ring the year, viz.: Exeter, Leicester, and Bess- 


brook near Newry. 


Not much had been done by deputations ; 
William White and the Secretary had visited 


some places during the year. 
One hundred of the Birmingham scholars had 
made an excursion to Bristol during the summer. 
The meetings of the Northern Conference, and 
the West Yorkshire Union of Friends’ First- day 


Schools, had been satisfactorily kept up. _Inte- 


resting accounts continued to be received from 
our friends in America of their Mission Schools. 

Various practical remarks were also contained 
in the Report. The Committee alluded to the 
value of accurate statistics, without which a 
school can hardly prosper. They also remarked 
that there was need of a continual adjustment 
of our school arrangements to meet the exigen- 
cies and altered requirements of the day. 
Scepticism and superstition presented their ob- 
stacles to the work. 

The Report coucluded with a feeling allusion 
to the death of Arthur Naish, a member of the 
committee, from the beginning of this Asso- 
ciation, whose loss is deeply felt in Bristol, 
and whose earnest mind was ever ready for 
other works of beneficence. 

William Pumphrey, of York, proposed the ap- 
pointment of the Central Committee, and the 
printing of the Report. 

Henry Wilson, of Suaderland, seconded the 
proposition, and adJed his personal testimony 
to the valuable labors of the late Arthur Naish, 
labors persevered in without consideration of 
his physical ability. 

John Ford, of York, referred to the interest- 
ing instance of answer to prayer mentioned in 
the life of the late Professor George Wilson, of 
Edinburgh, who wrote to a friend to tell him 
that he had often reflected on his lack of ser- 
vice for Christ, and his desire to help in the 
Sabbath School. He had on one occasion made 
ita subject of prayer, that a way might be 
opened for him; when a letter arrived the 
very next morning asking him to supply the 
place of an absent teacher. Some Friends 
might have a similar desire to engage in this 
work, but not know how to set about it; and 
to such the example of George Wilson, with his 
splendid talents, praying for work ani for ability 
to engage in it, might be very instructive. 

William Thistlethwaite observed one or two 
novel features in the Report. Areading meet- 
ing had been established at Leeds for adult 
scholars and others. If anywhere cottage meet- 
ings could be established for the poor around 
us, and rightly conductel, he believed a bless- 
ing would attend it; and if teachers would often 
go to the bedside of their sick scholars, it would 
be greatly blessei to both teacher and scholar. 
It was an interesting fact that at Manchester 
some adult scholars were in the practice of at- 
tending our meetings as a matter of choice, 











and yet it was a result likely to follow from 
First-day School labor ; and he saw in it a so- 
lution of the problem, how to bring ourselves 
side by side with the poor. Again, he regard- 
ed with interest our [rish schools, in a country 
where light was shut out by a dominant priest- 
hood. It recalled to his mind his visit to a 
school at Grange, in the north of Ireland. It 
assembled between meetings, and a Friend in 
his carriage went there provided with loaves of 
bread ; he first fed the scholars and then taught 
them. W. T. was also delighted with the 
visits of scholars from one school to another ; 
Bristol, Birmingham, and Manchester fraterniz- 
ing together. And this brought him to the 
touching notice of their dear friend Arthur 
Naish. His career was an illustration of the 
great principle of the adaptation of gifts. We 
are none of us fit for everything; but all are 
fit for something. Let every one use his own 
gift. Arthur Naish found his sphere of ser- 
vice, and was diligent in it, and this was what 
brought hundreds to weep over his grave. Had 
he concluded that he had no gift and no work 
to do because he was not fitted for other ser- 
vice, what a loss would have been sustained. 
John Newby, of Ackworth, being called upon, 


said he had not had any opportunity of seeing 


the school at Grange, but he had spent several 
months during the last winter at Bessbrook, 
near Newry, and had nearly every First-day 
morning attended the large school there, kept 
up by Friends. The scholars, who are children 


of the Protestant portion of the inhabitants, 
include many descendants of Friends who are 


in reduced circumstances, and who find employ- 
ment in the large flax mills belonging to our 
friend John Grubb Richardson. The bulk of 
them attend meeting on First-day morning, 
though only forty are members of our Society, 
Many of them also, with other inhabitants of 
the village, attend a Reading Meeting on First- 


day evening at the school-room, where portions 


of Scripture and extracts from religious works 
are read, with intervals of silence.* 

William White, of Birmingham, observed 
how gratifying it was to find that the interest 
in these Anoual Meetings was kept up from 
year to year, and that, in connexion with our 
First-day schools, other Christiin agencies were 
set to work. That was a cause for thankful- 
ness and encouragement. The Report opened 
many topics fur consideration. One was, the 
various ages of the scholars who claim our care. 





*At the beginning of the present year J. Newby 
examined the scholars of the Bessbrook First-day 
School on the lessons of the previous six months, 
and was gratified with the acquaintance they ex- 
hibited with those parts of Scripture touched upon, 
as well as with their seriousness and attention. Re- 
wards in the form of books were afterwards freely dis- 
tributed at an evening tea party, where many of the 
pareats were partakers. It was aninteresting and 
animating occasion. 
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The scholars at Birmingham are chiefly adults. 
He would like to include the children of the 
adult scholars; a census of such would show 
the number to be large. Many of the children 
are sent to school, for the parents are anxious 
to get for their children advantages which they 
had not themselves in their youth. He also 
felt much for those lower strata in society 
which are so difficult to reach. Their adult 
scholars were ready to teach and influence 
those who are below themselves. Let us aim 
to make our establishments more and more per- 
fect. When he was at Bristol he found the ar- 
rangements very complete. In one room he 
saw the junior schools; in another he saw the 
senior scholars who had passed through the 
younger classes, and in another large room he 
found the adults. And in other schools there 
was a great deal to excite thankfulness, pleas- 
ure, and satisfaction. He remembered that one 
of the scholars at Manchester had said, ‘‘ 1 am 
quite a different man in everything except 
my vame. If it was not for my name [ shonld 
hardly know I was the same man.” At Bir- 
mingham they had men who used to be only 
druvken grumblers, and never thought of sav- 
ing anything, who now have deposits in their 
savings’ fund. There are indeed hundreds who 
are so benefited. He thought the most perfect 


organization we could have would be schools 
with classes gradually rising from children to 


youths, and then toadults. He had often heard 
that children do not care to come to school after 
they are 13 or 14 years old. Why not? he 
would ask. Has love lost its hole of them? 
Love should grow. In our families it still re- 
tains the youth under our control; but they 
are lost in our schools. There are cases in 
which, after being so lost for a time, they had 
come to learn over again what they had learnt 
before. One means to keep our scholars is to 
employ them. There were many ways in which 
they might be employed. He had a large 
class, and could not visit all; it would be bet- 
ter done by the scholars themselves than by 
himself. When thus brought under kindly in- 
fluences, and a young person was found out to 
be a brotherly fellow, a good feeling might 
grow up and continue for years. He did not 
wish to paint in too lively colors; but if he 
could bring his scholars and range them on 
each side of the meeting, they would say, “ the 
half had not been told them.” He could fancy 
one saying, ‘‘ Why didn’t you say something of 
me? Why didn’t you tell what] was? You 
need not have mentioned names; but you 
could have said what sort of a chap I was; no 
good in anything.” Ifa talent is given us, let 
us use it in simplicity and humility, and not 
look too much for fruits, but try to sow the right 
seed. “In the morning sow thy seed, and in 
the evening withold not thy hand.’ 
(To be ¢ melude |.) 
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ANECDOTE OF CHARLES SIMEON. 

The late Charles Simeon of Cambridge, in 
the memoirs of his life, relates the following 
remarkable circumstance. It appears that in 
his youth he was not exempt from the follies to 
which too many young men are exposed. 
Whilst at home at Reading at bis father’s, du- 
ring the long vacation in 1779, he attended as 
heretofore the races there, and the balls which 
succeeded them. After these were over, he 
accepted an invitation to go on a visit for a few 
days to Windsor, with an acquaintance of his 
who resided there, and to join a party in a 
match at cricket. On the following Sabbath, 
his friend took him to spend the day with a 
friend of his about fifteen miles off; there 
young Simeon took too much wine after dinner, 
and, inastate of inebriation, he started on 
horse-back, to return to Windsor, accompanied 
by his friend, who took the lead on the road, 
and young Simeon rode after him. In this 
way they proceeded some miles, when Simeon 
having no control of his horse, the sober ani- 
mal carried him into an inn-yard, by the way 
side, when the people seeing his state, he was 
taken off his borse and carried into the house. 
His friend having at length missed his com- 
panion, rode back in search of him, and having 
placed him in « post-chaise, they stopped all 
night at another inn on the road, and in the 
morning returned to Windsor. The following 
day, they went to Egham to a public break- 
fast and dance, after which, Simeon proceeded 
on his way home to Reading. Riding through 
Salt hill, and seeing the landlady standing at 
the inn-door, whom he knew, he turned aside to 
speak to her, when she inquired if he had 
hared of the awful circumstance which had 
happened to a gentleman of Reading. She 
then told him that a gentleman of Reading, in 
a state of intoxication, had fallen from his horse 
last Sunday evening, and was killed on the spot! 
The effect of this alarming information on 
Simeon’s mind, is best described in his own 
words: ‘ What,” remarks he, “ were my feel- 
ings now! I had eighteen miles to ride and all 
alone: how was | filled with wonder at the 
mercy of God towards me! Why was it not 
myself instead of the other gentleman? Why 
was he taken (in our sins) and I left? and 
what must have been my state to all eter- 
nity if I had then been taken away? In viola- 
ting the Sabbath I had sinned deliberately, and 
for so doing, God had left me [ exposed ] to all 
the other sins that followed. How shall | adore 
his name to all eternity, that He did not cut me 
off in those sins and make me a monument of 
his heaviest displeasure! Never have I since 
gone through Egham without the most lively 
emotions of gratitude, blended with the deepest 
humiliation of soul before God; I always look 
for the Assembly-room, that I may begin there 
my acknowledgments to my heavenly Father. 
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When passing through the town in 1812, 
what a mercy did 1 feel it, that after the 
lapse of thirty-three years, the mercy was as 
fresh in my remembrance as at the first, and 
that all my feelings, if not quite so acute, were 


quite as sincere. Blessed, for ever blessed, 
be my God, who has not to this hour cut off 
my soul !”—See Memoirs, pp. 12-14. 

J. P. 


= <t]8e 
THE GIVER AND THE GIFTS. 

The path I trod so pleasant was and fair, 
I counted it life’s best; 

Forgetting that Thou, Lord, hadst placed me there, 
To journey toward Thy rest. 

Forgetting that the path was only good, 
Because the homeward way; 

[held it fullest beauty where I stood :— 
I thought these gleams the day ! 

I know | might have seen in every star 
That sheds its light on me, 

A lamp of Thine, set out to guide from far 
My steps toward home and Thee ;— 

Have heard in streams with bending grasses clad, 
Which sparkled through the sod, 

The music of the river that makes glad 
The city of our God ;— 

In flowers plucked but to wither in my hand, 
Or passed with lingering feet, 

Have read my Fatber’s promise of a land 
Where flowers are still more sweet. 


And | have knelt, how often, thanking Thee 
For what Thy love hath given! 

Then turned away to bend to these my knee, 
And seek in these my Heaven ! 


Forgive me that I, looking for the day, 
Forgot whence it would shine ; 

And turned 7'hy helps to reasons for delay, 
And loved not Thee, but Thine. 


Yet most for the cold heart with which I write 
Of ain so faintly felt ;— 

This frost of doubt, this darkness as of night, 
Thy love can ¢heer and melt, 


On me, unworthy, shed, O Lord, the glow 
Of Thy dear light and love; 

That 1 may walk with trusting faith below, 
Toward the fair land above; 


That I may learn in all Thy gifts to see 

The love that on me smiled, 

And find in all I have a thought of Thee, 

Who thus has blessed Toy child: 

And most in what Thy tenderest love hath given— 

Those to my heart most dear ; 

May |, thro’ tnese, look upward to thy Heaven, 
in these find Thee most near. 
—Lucy Fletcher. 
— <+2> — 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreign Inrsuuicence.—<Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 7th inst. 

The Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
had unanimously accepted the offer of the Telegraph 
Construction Company to manufacture and lay a 
new cable and complete the broken one, 90 as to 
have two cables between Ireland and Newfoundland 
next summer. The manufacture of the new cable 
bad been commenced, and was to be prosecuted with 
the utmost care. Captain Anderson, the commander 
of the Great Eastern on its late voyage, had received 
and accepted an offer from the Telegraph Construc- 
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tion Company to command the same vessel for five 
years, ia laying submarine cables. 

The holders of “Confederate” bonds held a 
meeting in London on the 4th inst., and debated 
their prospects, aad some of the speakers even con- 
tended that the Federal government was responsible. 
A committee was appointed to make inquiries and 
report to another meeting to be held on the 18th of 
next month. The proceedings afforded so little 
ground for hope that the bonds declined one per cent. 
The semi-annual interest on the cotton loan was due 
on the Ist, but the agents iaformed the holders that 
they had no funds to pay it. 

The Liverpool Post states that trade between 
Liverpool and southern ports is renewing its activ- 
ity. Many ships had sailed, and others were pre. 
paring to do so, for cotton ports. 

The Mark Lane Express, the principal organ of the 
corn trade, expresses a fear that three-fourths of the 
English wheat crop will prove to be in bad condi- 
tion, The London Times estimates wheat, barley 
and oats as. all somewhat below an average crop, 
peas and beans an average, and potatoes as likely 
to yield unusually well. The ‘cattle plague” con- 
tiaued its ravages, and was reported to have ap- 
peared in [reland. The Common Council of London 
had headed a subscription with £1000 to compen- 
sate persons who had beencompelled to kill diseased 
cattle. 



























The cholera continued active at Marseilles. 

Naval reviews of the joint French and English fleets 
have recently been held first at Cherbourg and 
afterwards at Portsmouth, accompanied by variou 
other public demonstrations of amity. 

A great fire at Constantinople is said to have de- 
stroyed 2500 buildings, and was still raging on the 
6th iost. 

Advices from Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, to the 
19th ult., have been received at San Francisco. 
Three whaling vessels had arrived there from the 
Arctic Ocean with 150 sailors, comprising the crews 
of vessels burned by the pirate Shenandoah. They 
reported the total number of vessels captured to 
the time of their departure at 30, of which 26 were 
burned. Ten or twelve whalers were said to have 
escaped. 

South America.—The latest accounts of the pro- 
gress of the war between Paraguay and the allies, 
state that President Lopez had taken command of 
the Paraguayan forces, but was moving more can- 
tiously than at first, owing to some checks which 
his troops had received. The Emperor of Brazil 
had also gone to the seat of war. All the armies 
were in motion and recruiting, but no decisive cam. 
paign was expected until the cold and rainy weather 
should be over. The winter months in the southern 
hemisphere, it must be remembered, correspond to 
our summer. 

The President of Peru has issued two decrees, 
closing the ports of Islay, Arica and the Bay of 
Quilca, which are in possession of the revolutionary 
party, to all merchant vessels, foreign and domestic, 
and forbiddiog the exportation of guano from the 
Chincha or other Peruvian islands, without permis- 
sion from the government. The recent election in 
the republic of Colombia resulted in the choice for 
President, for the next term, of Gen. Mosquera, 
formerly President and now Minister to England. 

West Inpiss.—The rebellion in Hayti is still un- 
subdued. A protracted drought has caused much 
distress in Jamaica, but recently favorable showers 
have fallen. 

Domestic.—The State Convention for Alabama 
met on the 12th inst. About 90 members were 
present. Gov. Parsons administered to each the 
oath of loyalty. Resolutions were adopted for the 
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appointment of a committee to report an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, restoring the State to its 
relations with the Union. Gov. Parsons, itis un- 
derstood, desires some action by the Convention 
for the admission of negro testimony in the Courts, 
and also the submission of the Constitutien to the 
people. Ou the 15th, on a test vote, the Conven- 
tion decided, by a vote of 58 to 34, against the re- 
pudiation of the rebel State debt. 

Tbe Assistant Commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau for Alabama, has issued an order, that all 
contracts with freedmen for labor, for one month 
or over, must be reduced to writing, approved by 
an agent of the Bureau, and a copy must be de- 
posited with him. Such contracts will be made 
with heads of families, and include the labor of all 
the members able to work. The employer will 
stipulate to provide good and sufficient food, 
quarters and medical attendance, and such further 
compensation as may be agreed upon. Such con- 
tracts will form a lien upon the crops, not more 
than half of which will be removed until full pay- 
ment is made. The usual remedies for violation of 
contracts, to the employer, of forfeiture of wages 
due, and to the freedmen, of damages secured by 
lien or personal security, are deemed sufficient, and 
all that is practicable. But as some have not 
learned the binding force of a contract, aod that 
freedom does not mean living without labor, when 
any employer, under this order, shall make oath 
before a magistrate acting as agent for the Bureau, 
and having local jurisdiction, that one of his em- 
ployé3 has been absent from labor without good 
cause for a longer period than one day, or an aggre- 
gate of more than three days in a month, the jus- 
tice shall proceed aguinst such person as a vagrant. 
Freedmen thus committed may be put to work on 
roads or at other labor by the county or municipal 
authorities, or turned over to the Bureau. Both 
the Provisional Governor and the military com- 
mander of the Department sanction this order, and | 
direct its enforcement, wheu necessary, by their 
respective subordinates. 

Both Gov. Perry of South Carolina and General 
Gillmore, the commander of the Department, have 
issued official notifications of the arrangement by 
which civil courts are to be re-opened, and civil and 
municipal officers who have taken the amnesty oatb, 
may resume their functions; the Provost Courts 
still having, as against the civil courts, exclusive 
cognizance of cases concerning colored persons; 
but this does not restrict the authority of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau. 

The colored people of North Carolina propose 
holding a State Convention on the 29:h inst., and 
have invited Judge Chase, Charles Sumner, General 
Builer and several others to be present. The con- 
vention will consider the propriety of asking for the 
restoration of the elective franchise, which they pos- 
sessed in that State prior to 1830. 

The Mobile and Uhio railroad is reported to be re- 
opened and in running order for its whole length, 
from Mobile to Paducah, on the Ohio river. Rail- 
road communication is also complete from Charles- 
ton, S. C., via Florence, S. C., Wilmington and Wel- 
don, N. C., Petersburg and Richmond, to Washing- 
ton, and thence to the principal cities north and east 
of that point, and the mail is carried through this 
whole distance. 

The State Convention of South Carolina is now in 
session, but the only account of its proceedings re- 
ceived when this summary was prepared, is a dis- 
patch published by a Boston journal, dated the 15th 
inst., stating that the convention bas passed an or- 
dinance repealing the ordinance of secession, with- 
out debate, and with three negative votes. 


REVIEW. 


The President granted an interview on the llth 
inst. to a delegation of Southern men from nine 
States, and numbering about fifty persons. The 
delegation expressed their approval of the Presi- 
dent’s reconstruction policy, and declared that the 
South will earnestly sustain and co-operate with 
him. The President, in reply, expressed gratifica- 
tion at these assurances, and confidence in the good 
fuith of the delegation and those whom they repre- 
sented. He assured them that there was no dispo- 
sition on the part of the government to deal harshly 
with the Southern people ; that its great object is to 
make the Union more complete, and to maintain it, 
on constitutional priaciples, more firmly, if possible, 
than ever before. He wishes all to come up to the 
work in a proper spirit, and to help to settle the 
questiors of the hour, according to the principlee of 
honor and justice. Slavery, he said, is gone; the 
former status of the negro must be changed, and 
we must recognize this potent fact, and adapt our- 
selves to the circumstances surrounding us. Some 
of the delegates responded that they were willing 
to do so. 

Secretary Harlan, in a recently published letter to 
a friend, makes what is regarded as a semi-official 
declaration of President Johnson’s sentiments onthe 
question of negro suffrage, respecting which various 
and contradictory assertions have been circulated, 
He says :— 

“ President Johnson maintains the doctrine that 
the Constitution of the United States does not con- 
fer on the Federal government the right to interfere, 
primarily, with the question of suffrage in any State 
of the Union ; that the question may arise and prop- 
erly be decided by Congress, when senators aud 
members present themselves for admission to seats 
in that body, under the clause of the Constitution 
which makes each House the exclusive judge of the 
qualifications and elections of members, and that 
other clause of the Constitution of the United States 
which provides that ‘the United States shall guar- 
anty to every State in the Union a republican form 
of government.’ ”’ 

The Secretary of War has directed all the organi- 
zations of colored troops in the Department of North 
Carolina, which were enlisted in the northern States, 
to be mustered out of the service ; and it is reported 
that similar orders have been given for other Depart- 
meats. 

The council with the Indians of the southwest, 
held at Fort Smith, Ark., hasresulted in the signing 
on the 14th inst., of a treaty with the United Sates, 
by loyal delegates of the Creeks, Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, Chickasaws, Osages, Seminoles, Senecas, 
Shawners, Quapaws, Wachitas and Piutes, bf which 
those tribes acknowledge themselves to be under the 
protection of the United States, and goyenant that 
hereafter they will recognize that govérnment as ex- 
ercising exclusive jurisdiction over,them, and will 
not enter into any alliance with any other power; 
and that any treaty or any act heretofore done by 
which they renounced their allegiance to the United 
States, is revoked, cancelled and repudiated. The 
United States promises to re-establish friendship 
with all the tribes in the so-called Indian country ; 
to afford protection for the security of their persons 
and property; and declares its willingness to settle 
all questions relating to or growing out of former 
treaties, as affected by any treaties made by those 
tribes with the so-called Confederate States, either 
at this or some future council. Delegates from the 
Camanches and other tribes arrived at Fort Smith 
on that day. Some of the Commissioners have gone 
to join with others appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, in treating with some tribes of the Plains, 
at Bluff Creek, Colorado, on the 4th of next month. 
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